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Selected for Friends’ Review 


SOME ACCOUNT OF JOHN JANE cWAY. 





Taken from Burnham's Pious Memorials. 


John Janeway was born in 1633, of pious 
parents, in Hertfordshire, England. There 
was an early appearance of something very 
promising in him, which raised their expecta- 
tions as high as the loss of him could possi- 
bly sink them. 

At about twelve years of age he had made 
& considerable profici iency in mathematical 
science, and in the study of astronomy, and 
other parts of useful literature; at about 
seventeen he was chosen to King’ s College, 
In Cambridge; and at about eighteen God 
Was pleased to shine upon his soul, and dis- 
cover to him that the knowledge of Himself, 
and the consciousness of an interest in His 
love, through Christ, was vastly preferable 
0 everything else. His heart being now 
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opened, God was pleased to make the exem- 
plary life and sacred discourse of a young 
man in the college, together with the preach- 

ng of two eminent divines, and Mr. Baxter’s 

‘Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” of great use and 
singles advantage to him. 

Now he knew that astronomy surveyed 
but a dunghill, in comparison with that 
which the religion of Jesus contemplates. 
Stars are but clods when compared with 
that glory which lies beyond the reach of the 
Christian’s thoughts. He was now so filled 
with Divine contemplations, and tasted so 
much sweetness in the knowledge of Christ, 
that it was discernible in his very appear- 
ance. He now counted everything but as 
dross and dung in comparison of the know- 
ledge of Christ and Him crucified. ‘“ Not 
that he looked upon human learning as use- 
less. But when fixed below Christ, and not 
improved for Christ, he looked upon wisdom 
as folly, and learning as madness, and that 
which would make men more like the 
devil, more’ fit for his service, and put a 
greater accent upon their misery in another 
world.” 

When he was arrived at the age of twenty, 
he was admitted a Fellow of the college, 
which did not a little forward his schemes 
for promoting the interest of Christ, and the 
good of souls. He could and did speak in 
the language of St. Paul to all his brethren 
whether related in a natural, civil, or reli- 
gious sense, “ Brethren, my heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for you all is, that you 
may be saved.” We muy read the language 
of his heart to them in the following ex- 
tracts: 

‘Give me leave to deal plainly, and to 
cume close to you; for I love your souls so 
well, that I cannot bear the thoughts of the 
loss of them. Know this, that there is such 
a thing as the new birth, and ‘except a man 
be born again the cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’ This new birth hath its foun- 
dation laid in a sense of sin, and a godly sor- 
row for it, and a heart set against it; with- 
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out these there can be no salvation. Upon | 
repentance and believing comes justification ; | 
after this sanctification, by the Spirit’s dwell-| 
ing in us. By this we come to be the chil- 
dren of God, to be made partakers of a 
Divine nature, to lead new lives, and to have | 
a suitableness to God. It is unworthy of a| 
Christian to have such a narrow spirit as not | 
to act for Christ with all our heart, and soul, | 
and strength. Be not ashamed of Christ. | 
Be not afraid of the frowns and ,the jeers of 
the wicked. Be sure to keep a conscience | 
void of offence, and yield by no means to 
any known sin. Be much in prayer, in 
secret prayer, and in reading the Scriptures. 
Therein are laid up the glorious mysteries 
which are hid from many eyes. My great-! 
est desire is, that God would work His own | 
great work in you. I desire to see you not, 
as formerly, but that the Lord would make| 
me an instrument of your soul’s govud, for 
which I greatly long.” : : : 

Mr. Janeway left the college, and went to 
live in Dr. Cox’s family, when I doubt not 
but that they received great advantages 
from his holy conversation and life. But 
here I must observe, his hard study, and 
application to the business he went into the 
family to perform, was by far an overmatch 
for him. His body grew weak, and great 
pain soon broke his constitution, so that he 
was obliged to retire into the country for the 
benefit of the air, and here his first danger- 
ous sickness commenced. 

I shall now enter upon that which is the 
more immediate design of this memoir; 
namely, to show the power of religion upon 
the mind in a time of sickness and death. 

He was now in a decline, and could have 
but little hopes of life, yet he was so far 
from being affrighted, that he received the 
sentence of death in himself with joy. In 
order to wean his friends from him, aad his 
affections from them,—‘t He was ashamed to 
desire and pray for life. O, said he, is there 
anything here more desirable than-the enjoy- 
ment of Christ? Can I expect anything 
below comparable to that blessed visien? 
O that crown! that rest which remains for 
the people of God; and, blessed be God, I 
ean say I know it is mine.” 

He recovered this indisposition in some good 
measure, and returned to his former practice 
of engaging in the secret and public duties 
of religion. He set apart an hour every day 
for secret retirement and solemn meditation, 
which was usually in the evening: when 
one observing his constant practice, con- 
cealed himseif, that he might be acquainted 
with that Divine intercourse that was kept 
up between God and him,—“ But O, what a 
spectacle did I see! Surely a man walking 
with God, conversing intimately with his 
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Maker, and maintaining a holy familiarity 
with the great Jehovah! Methought I saw 
a spiritual merchant in an heavenly ex 
change, driving a rich trade for the treasures 
of the other world. O, what a glorious 
sight it was! Methinks I see him still. 
How lovely was his countenance! How 
sweetly did his face shine! His looks, and 
smiles, and every motion speak him to be 
upon the confines of glory.” To use his own 
words,—‘‘ God,” saith he, “holds mine eyes 
most upon His goodness, His unmeasurable 
goodness, and the promises which are most 
sure and firm in Christ. His love to us is 
greater, surer, fuller, than ours to ourselves; 
for when we loved ourselves so as to destroy 
ourselves, He loved us so as to save us.”” He 
used frequently to exhort his friends to keep 
close to God, and to place their supreme af- 
fections upon Him. ‘Let us,” saith he, 
‘‘behold Him till our hearts desire, till our 
very souls are brought to acquaintance, inti- 
macy, and delight in Him. It is good for 
me to draw near to God. His love is a sea; 
fling thyself into it, and thou shalt be com- 
passed with the height, and depth, and 
breadth, and length of love, and be filled 
with all the fullness of God.” 

Yet so gracious and so beloved of God as 
he was, he was not free from the assaults of 
the tempter. The writer of his life says, “It 
would make a Christian’s heart ache to hear 
and read what strange temptation he was exer- 
cised with. But he was well armed for such 
a conflict, having on the shield of faith, 
whereby he quenched the fiery darts of the 
wicked one.” 

He never preached publicly but twice, and 
then he came to it as if he had been used to 
that work forty years, delivering the word 
of God with that power and majesty, with 
that tenderness and compassion, with that 
readiness and prudence, that it made his 
hearers almost amazed. His first and last 
sermons were upon communion with God—a 
subject that few Christians under heaven 
were better able to manage than himself. 

In the close of his life he seemed quite 
swallowed up with the thoughts of Christ, 
heaven, and eternity; and the nearer he 
came to it the more swift his motion was, 
and the more earnest his desires for it. 

He was full of compassion to souls, and 
would greatly lament the barrenness 0! 
Christians in their converse with each other. 

He once sat down silent, saith my author, 
and took out his pen and ink, and wrote the 
conversation that passed between some 
friends, even some that pretended to more 
than common understanding in the things of 
God; and after awhile he took his paper and 
read it to them, and asked them whether 
such talk was such as they should be willing 
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God should record. “O,” says he, “to 
spend an hour or two together, and to hear 
scarce a word for Christ, or that speaks peo- 
ple’s hearts in love with holiness. Where is 
our love to God and souls all this while? 
Where is our sense of the preciousness of 
time? Of the greatness of our account? 
Should we talk thus if we believed we 
should hear it again at the day of judgment? 
Doth not this speak our hearts to be very 
empty of grace, and that we have little sense 
of these spiritual and eternal concerns upon 
us?” 

And as the empty converse of Christians 
was matter of grief, so was their want of 
love, and their little concern for each other. 
These cost him many a tear and groan, and 
he did all in his power to make up differ- 
ences, and cement their hearts to a cordial 
esteem and Christian behaviour towards one 
another. He ‘saw so much pride, peevish- 
ness, and division smongst professors, that 
it did not a little vex his righteous soul, and | 
made him long to be in sweeter air, where | 
there should be nothing but union, joy, and | 
love.” 

And now we shall consider him as pretty 
near this heavenly state. Near the close of 
life he evidently lived like a man quite weary 
of the world, almost in immediate view of a 
better. His habit, his language, his deport- | 
ment, all spoke him one of another world. | 
His meditations were so intense, long, and | 
frequent that they ripened him apace for 
heaven. 





To be concluded.) | 
THE YEARLY MEETING’S COMMITTEE 
ON THE CONSTITUTION AND FUNC-} 
TIONS OF THE MEETING OF MIN- 
ISTERS AND ELDERS. 





The committee to which the above impor- 
tant subject was entrusted by the late Yearly 
Meeting, met in London on the 3rd and 4th 
of the present month, thirty-seven members 
of it being present out of the fifty-five who 
had accepted the appointment. 

The committee appeared to be well consti- 
tuted, both as regards the difference of age 
in its members, and also as representing the 
various shades of thought existing amongst us. 

Its deliberations were conducted in much 
love and condescension, not one word having 
been uttered, as far as the writer remembers, 
which would tend to jar upon the feelings of 
the most sensitive. 

Amid a considerable variety of opinion on | 
some of the important subjects which 
came under review, there was, notwithstand- 
ing, a large unanimity of judgment as regards | 
the great principles involved. 

After much prayerful! discussion the com- | 
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mittee adopted certain general views as a 
basis for further consideration. A sub-com- 
mittee was set apart to digest the minutes, 
and prepare a draft for another meeting of 
the committee, which is proposed to be held’ 
in the spring. 

It would be manifestly ill-judged, in the 
present very crude state of the work, to enter 
much upon the actual proceedings of the 
committee ; we may, however, without breach 
of confidence, say, that the result aimed at 
will be to throw upon the body which is to 
take the place of the present meeting of 


| ministers and elders, much real work in the 


shape of all that regards the teaching and 
shepherding of the flock, the care of con- 
gregations, especially where there is ordinarily’ 
no vocal ministry, with other duties of a 
kindred character. 

It is expected that the name of Elder, as 


\liable to very —- misapprehension, will 


be allowed to drop out, and it is hoped that 
many who have given evidence of a change 
of heart, may, without reference to age, be in- 
corporated in this meeting of church officers. 

A desire was expressed by not a few of the 
commitiee, that the proposed changes might 
tend to strengthen the Society of Friends in 
the testimony it has ever held, against all 
that has a hierarchical tendency. 

It is not desirable to enter further into de- 
tail; we would rather commend the subject 
to the prayers of all who are interested in the 
well-being and efficiency of our little church, 


‘that the Lord would guide the judgment and 


abundantly bless the work of those in whose 
hands the Yearly Meeting has reposed this 
very responsible trust.— Monthly Record. 

oo 

ATTENTIVENESS. — How much more we 
might make of our family life, of our friend- 
ships, if every secret thought of love btos- 
somed into a deed! We are not speaking of 
personal caresses. These may or may not be 
the best language of affection. 

Many are endowed with a delicacy, a fas- 
tidiousness of physical organization which 
shrinks away from too much of these, repelled 
and overpowered. But there are words and 
looks and little observances, thoughtfulness, 
watchfulness, watchful little attentions, which 
speak of love, which make it manifest, and 
there is scarcely a family that might not be 
richer in heart-wealth for more of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that relations 
must of course love each other because they 
are relations. Love must be cultivated, and 
can be increased by judicious culture, as wild 
fruits may double their bearing under the 
hand of a gardeaer; and love can «iwindle and 
die out by neglect as choice flower seeds 
planted in poor soil dwindle and grow single. 
—The Wayside. 
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possible; He can work it out.” His heart 
seemed loaded with a love which bore down 
a opposition. 

He was born at Tottenham, near London,| His was a tender, sympathizing, prayer- 
on the 23d of Third month, 1784. His! loving spirit. It showed itself such in the 
parents’ aim and wish for their children was’ first records we have of his spiritual experi- 
“that they might be impressed with a healthy | ence; and it went out to varied classes with 
feeling of reverence for sacred things, and a| marked distinctness and fervency. Fifty-one 
sincere love for the truths of the Bible ;” years before the conversation alluded to 
which was conspicuously verified in their| above, when he was about 19 years old, he 


From The Freedmen’s Monitor. 
WILLIAM FORSTER. 


lives. It is also added by the biographer 
that those parents endeavored to train them 
from very early life in a due esteem for the 
principles and practices of their own religious 
community, which was that of the Friends or 
Quakers. To this, is no doubt owing, in part, 
the constancy with which their children main- 
tained the conflict against slavery, war, in- 
temperance, horse-racing, lotteries, and the 
sports against which that community, as a 
au, have ever held up a banner of uncom 
promising hostility. 

There are few men of our day who lived 
more in the temper implied in the words of 
Paul the Apostle, “ Remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them.” His life was 
a succession of dedications to the service o! 
God in labors for humanity. He was a man 
full of zeal and full of charity, both of the 
right kind. Such zeal as Paul speaks of in 
2 Cor. vii. 11, and ix. 2, and such charity as 
he speaks of in 1 Cor. xiii. 

This made him a soldier of the cross 
equipped for the work whereunto he was 
called. He seemed a living, moving maga- 
zine of spiritual weapons, mighty through 
God to the pulling down of the strongholds 
of iniquity; containing also full stores of con- 
solation for the afflicted and the wounded. 


“ His soul was warm to succor the distressed, 
And lift the burden from the soul oppressed.” 

The secret of his success in working out the 
great problem of life, consisted iu the sim- 
plicity and the directness of his aims: leaving 
doubts and speculations for doubters and 
speculators. A memorable instance of this 
occurred near his end at Lowe’s ferry. When 
about to close a mission of mercy involving 
in its purpose the final disenthralment of the 
millions of bondmen in our land; while the 
impenetrable cloud of slavery bung blacker 
than ever over him, while the means of dissi- 
pating it were as yet hid from all human 
eyes, he saw the triumph of God’s justice, and 
thus depicted it, in a conversation about the 
chances of emancipation (that was in 1354, 
at Lowe’s ferry), a colored man, G. R., a 
Friend, J. B., and 8. L., all three Tennes- 
seeans, being present; the confidence of Wil- 
liam Forster was asserted in an emphatic ut- 
terance pointing to the event of emancipation ; 


made the following record : 

“When my mind is more than usually en- 
larged in love towards my fellow creatures, 
then I am in some degree led to consider how 
many there are who remain in ignorance and 
darkness, and in a very great degree estranged 
from the joys of religion: among which class 
may be rauked our brethren who are groaning 
in slavery on the other side of the Atlantic. 
And I am firm in the belief that the day is 
approaching when their cause will come to 
the throne of Divine justice with availing au- 
thority. O! may that day be nearer than 
many imagine. These gloomy subjects may 
be dwelt on too long. I desire not to make 
them too much a matter of conversation or 
forced reflection; but believe, as my mind 
comes increasingly under the influence of the 
mild and benevolent spirit of the Gospel, 
these things will work their own way. May lI 
stand dispoeed with a ready mind and humble 
heart to follow the dictates of cool and consid- 
erate conviction.” 

Thus prayed the boy; and so worked the 
man! who, through a life of 70 years, “ with 
a ready mind,” followed, unflinchingly, up to 
his triumphant martyrdom, on the banks of 
the Holston, “ the dictates of cool and consid- 
erate conviction.” Three times came he to 
America on errands of love and mercy, and 
everywhere left seals of his ministry or tokens 
of his love. 

A young man, a member of the Legislature 
of Tennessee, at the time of the last visit to 
Nashville to plead for the slaves, relates the 
following : “Wm. Forster sent for me to his 
room. Receiving me courteously, we sat & 
while in a cheerful friendly conversation. 
Presently he began to speak in a strain of 
melting tenderness, “a with commanding 
authority, about the temptations incident to 
young men in public life. He just laid open 
my heart and read out to me my own history, 
and the besetments, temptations, and dangers 
to which I was exposed, and to some of which 
I had yielded. He alluded especially to card- 
playing and gambling. Afterwards I had toown 
to him the trath of what he had said, and my 
own guilt. With the most parental gentle- 
ness he placed the palm of his hand on my 
knee; and, proving that his love was ‘not in 





| 





8. L. said, “ It is impossible!” to which Wm. | word only, but in deed and in truth,’ looked 
Forster replied, “ With God all things are| surprised at my full confession, and eyeing 
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me lovingly, said, ‘Dost thow need money?’|and destitute people.” “Little that was of 
showing that if that was my excuse for gam-| importance escaped hisattention. Tnesocial, 
bling, ‘here is money, stop gambling.’ 1) political, moral, and religious welfare of his 
never played cards nor games of chance after | fellow-men, everywhere, lay very near his 
that.” heart.” 

In a little sketch like this, of so good = (Se be conMansd.) 
truly great a man, much history will not be adit. wan 
be caipeeted. Wm. Forster’s tee, and pray- COEEEAL WASTE. 


ers, and labors, were for humanity. “Hehad| During the year 1870, in our own State of 
his eye upon everything ” for good to his fel-| New York, there were expended by con- 
low creatures, using opportunities “instant in| sumers for liquor more than one hundred and 
season, out of season.” What concerns us| six millions of dollars, a sum which amounted 
most to note is his watchful and laborious | to nearly two-thirds of all the wages paid to 
attention to all means tending (or likely to/|laborers in agriculture and manufactures, 
tend), to the abolition of slavery. He tried | and to nearly twice as much as the receipts of 
to nerve up every man in position within his | all the railroads in the State, the sum of the 
influence to do his full duty as a Chris-| latter being between sixty-eight and sixty- 
tian man, a patriot and a philanthropist. In| nine millions. The money of our people goes 
1819 he wrote thus to T. Fowell Buxton, | across the bar all the time faster than it is 
who was then just entering Parliament, as| crowded into the wickets of all the railroad 
member for Weymouth: istations of the State, and where does it go? 
“T should be very sorry that we should| What is the return forit? Diseased stomachs, 
appear so much involved in our own concerns} aching heads, discouraged and slatternly 
(deeply as they are interesting to ourselves),| homes, idleness, gout, crime, degradation, 
as to take no part with our friends in feeling| death. These, in various measures, are ex- 
for them under their present interesting cir-| actly what we get for it. We gain of that 
cumstances. ‘ . . ‘ | which is good, nothing—no uplift in age 
“How mnch adapted to our frailty, and to | no increase of industry, no accession to health, 
the danger of our individual path in life, is| no growth of prosperity. Our State is full ot 
the oond of our Lord. ‘That which is im-| tramps, and every one is a drunkard. There 
possible with man is possible with God!’ If, | is demoralization everywhere, in consequence 
then, we come to look up to God through|of this wasteful stream of fiery fluid that 
Christ in prayer, and to rely upon Him, with | constantly flows down the open gullet of the 
humble, filial dependence, what cause for en- | State. 
couragement—how much to hope for—how| But our State is not alone. The liquor 
little that we have need to fear. . . . . |bill of Pennsylvania during 1870 was more 
“It is certainly time to turn the attention|than sixty-five .millions of dollars, a sum 
of the British public, and more especially the | equal to one-third of the entire agricultural 
British Senate, towards the situation of those | product of the State. Illinois paid more than 
now in actual slavery.” | forty-two millions, and Ohio more than fifty- 
The nation had been justly rejoicing over|eight millions. Massachusetts paid more 
the act of Parliament which a few years be-|than twenty-five millions, a sum equal to 
fore had enacted that “ after the 1st of March | five-sixths of her agricultural products, while 
1808, no slave should be imported into the| the liquor bill of Maine was only about four 
British colonies.” This triumph gave only a/ millions and a quarter. Mr. Hargreaves 
short and partial respite to the philanthropic | takes the fignres of Massachusetts and Maine 
longings of Wm. Forster for universal eman- | to show how a prohibitory law does, after all, 
cipation. He saw that slavery itself must be | reduce the drinking; but it is not our purpose 
extinct before the fruits of it would cease to | to argue this question. 
corrupt the earth. It was with this forelook| What we desire to show is that, with an 
he wrote as above to T. Fowell Buxton on|annual expenditure of $600,000,000 for 
entering Parliament, and followed it with | liquors in the United States—and all the 
these practical suggestions. “We want to| figures we give are based upon official statis- 
now the number of slaves and free blacks on | tics—it is not to be wondered at that the 
every island. And it is not much to ask for|times are hard and the people poor. Not 
areturn of the number of the slave popula-|only this vast sum is wasted; not only the 
tion in every island, for the last seven years. | capital invested is diverted from good uses, 
And especially would it be worthy the atten-| and the industry involved taken from benefi- 
tion of Parliament to inquire what provision | cent pursuits, but health, morality, respecta- 
is made for the aged and the orphans of the| bility, industry and life are destroyed. Sixty 
free negroes; for if they have no claim but | thousand Americans annually lie down in a 
upon the benevolence of the affluent, it is easy |drunkard’s grave. It were better to brin 
to imagine there can be hardly a more abject | into the field and shoot down six'y thousan 
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of our young men every year, than to have KINDLE A FIRE. _ 
them go through all the processes of dis- ptt =. cou 
ease, degradation. crime and despair through| The mightiest flame which dyes the heavens fal 
which they inevitably pass. with its crimson glow was once a spark—a feel 
With six hundred millions of dollars saved | mere seed of fire. Pentecost began with a ( 
to the country annually, how long would it|small prayer-meeting in an upper room. Had Co. 
take to make these United States rich not} there been a daily paper in Jerusalem about hel 
only, but able to meet, without disturhance | those times it would probably have bestowed of « 
and distress, the revulsions in business to|but a scanty notice upon that gathering of on 
which all nations are liable? Here is a ques- | one hundred and twenty fishermen and publi- wel 
tion for the statesman and the polititian.|cans and other despised “ fanatics” who as- con 
Twenty-five years of absolute abstinence from | sembled to pay honor to the crucified Naza- bui 
the consumption of useless, and worse than|rene. But the fire was kindled in that upper end 
useless, liquors, would save to the country | room which, within a dozen years, had leaped ma 
fifteen billions of dollars, and make us the|over the civilized world. The Reformation bei 
richest nation on the face of the globe. Not|of the Sixteenth century had its seed of fire lai 
only this sum—beyond the imagination to|in Martin Luther’s chamber at Erfarth. wit 
comprehend—would be saved, but all the| This is the way that revivals begin. Jere- stré 
abominable consequences of misery, disease,|miah Lamphier and Mahlun T. Hewitt, and wit 
disgrace, crime, and death, that would flow | one or two other zealous spirits, came together loc 
from the consumption of such an enormous|in the upper room in Fulton street, New on 
amount of poisonous fluids, woald be saved.| York, and prayed together till their hearts wes 
And yet temperance men are looked upon as burned within them. Brother Hewitt told g00 
disturbers and fanatics! And we are adjured | me that it seemed an even chance for several fait 
not to bring temperance into politics! And|days whether the meeting would live or die. of 
this great transcendent question of economy |The Holy Spirit’s breath fanned the spark. isa 
gets the go-by, while we hug our little issues It kindled, and by the end of four months f 
for the sake of party and of office! Do we | New York was ina blaze. No one has yet whi 
not deserve adversity ?——Dr. J. G. Holland,| seen the ashes of that fire in Fulton street. gos 
in Scribner for December. It has burned for eighteen vears. the 
-_ The late Dr. Thomas H. Skinner used to thei 
Tae Workinc Home ror Buixp Mev, | tell of a wonderful coming together of three thei 
on LancasTeR AVENUE, PaILADELPHIA.—| men in his study in Philadelphia when he pra 
H. L. Hall, superintendent of this institution.| was pastor of Arch Street church. They to | 
who is himself blind, has addressed a lettcr to | travailed with God in prayer. They made a of | 
Dr. Caspar Morris in which he says it is next|clean breast in confession of sin, and broke cast 
to impossible to make collections in support ;down before God. One and another church C 
of the Home. He gives instances of the happy | officer came in and joined them. The heav- ing: 
effect of affording employment to this afflicted |enly flame soon spread through the whole V 
class of people by which they can earn a church in one of the most powerful revivals tray 
portion of all their expenses. ever known in Philadelphia.—Theodore L. for 
In reply Dr. Morris says that if the specta- | Ouyler. 
cle of the devotion of their blind superintend- tin " 
ent does not move the sympathy of ‘all to) From The Christian Worker. 
whom he made his appeals, he knew of no MEETINGS IN THE FAR WEST. 
power from which to hope for an influence in — A 
favor of the institution. In accordance with previous arrangement, inne 
These unfortunate sufferers must be sup-|two carriages started from Lawrence, Tenth tifu 
orted in some manner, and how much better | mo. 30, to attend the General Meeting to be hibi 
it is to aid them in their efforts to support | held at Peace, Rice Co., Kansas, on the Ar ans\ 
themselves, than to hand them over in their| kansas river, a distance of two hundred miles. her 
darkness to the charity of others. Without)Our company, eight in number (five of whi 
a liberal pecuniary support, the enterprise | whom were ministers), reached the place of follc 
must fail ; with it, success is sure, and the| meeting on the previous evening—Friends mor 
blessings conferred by it are beyond price. | new meetinghouse, just finished, with the ex- velc 
Generous contributions and endowments are|ception of permanent seats and painting. cont 
absolutely necessary. If the blind be not| Nine sessions of public meetings were held, Rig 
just claimants of a share of the goods which | which will long be remembered, being char- Sav; 
God entrusts to his stewards, who are? .|acterized with deep devotional feeling— His 
The Home at present has 18 inmates, of| ministers uf other religious denominations long 
whom 3 are deaf and blind and 2 are deaf,| attending and taking part, readily conform plac 
dumb and blind. Work is also furnished to | ing to our rules. ; Cres 
blind persons at their own homes. A parting meeting, particularly for Friends who 


—adult members—was called, and after much 
counsel, tending to stir up to increase faith- 
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man who keeps his life to do with it as he 
likes, ruins it, and only ends in death.— 


fulness, we bade them farewell in the stronest | Feuille Religieuse. 


feeling of sympathy and affection. 

On our way to Walnut Creek, in Jewell 
Co.,one hundred and twenty miles north, we 
held one public meeting, and reached the place 
of our next appointment for a General Meeting 
on the evening of Eleventh mo. 11. 
were just finishing up a tabernacle for the ac- 
commodation of the meeting (their little log 
building, covered with sod, not being large 
enough). Said building was constructed from 
material immediately of their own resources, 
being made of forks set in the ground, poles 
laid from one to the other, weatherboarded 
with tall cornstalks, covered with brush and 
straw; the whole was forty feet by thirty, 
with two stoves, and board seats. This being 
located on a south hillside, with high banks 
on the north, among the trees, although the 
weather was pretty cold, answered a very 
good purpose. We thought they showed their 


faith by their works, and gave another proof 


of the saying: “ Where there is a will there 
is @ way.” 

At this place eight sessions were held, in 
which, as at the first-mentioned meeting, the 


gospel was preached in the demonstration of 


the Spirit and with power. Many renewed 
I P ; 


their covenants, others were convicted of 


their lukewarm condition and asked. the 
prayers of the Church, others were stimulated 
to increased diligence; sinners were warned 
of their danger, and earnestly entreated to 
cast themselves at Mercy’s feet. 

On our way home, we appointed two meet- 
ings where a few Friends were located. 

We reached home on the 234, having 
traveled over six hundred miles in carriages, 


for want of railroad facilities. 
JONATHAN WILSON. 
Lawrence, Kansas, Eleventh mo. 27, 1875. 


Oe 


A LITTTE GIRL, whose room looked on an 
inner court, had raised some flowers, so beau- 
tiful that she obtained the prize at an ex- 
hibition. On being asked her secret, she 
answered, that day after day she had placed 
her flower-pots in the little ray of sunlight 
which penetrated the court, perseveringly 
following it, and keeping them in it from 
morning to evening. Thus, in order to de 
velop and to produce fruit, should we remain 
continually exposed to the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness. He who believes that the 
Saviour has redeemed him from death by 
His sacrifice, does not belong to bimself any 
longer; but he only loses his life that he may 
place it in the compassionate hands of the 
Creator who has given it him, of the Saviour 


who keeps it, and takes care of it; whilst the | 


Friends | 


. ———-- 
From The Christian Weekly. 
BRIEF NOTES. 


Pastor Fisch of Paris, stated at the last 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in Bel- 
fast, that the news of the revivals in Great 
Britain had awakened great interest among 
Christians in France, and had led to more 
earnest preaching, ani more active personal 
work, and greater union among Protestant 
Christians. Of 7,000 children ia the Sunday- 
schools in Paris, he said that half formerly 
belonged to the Catholic church. 

Dr. Roffaer, the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Virginia, reports a very 
encouraging progress in reference to education 
in the Old Dominion. In 1860 only 13 per 
cent. of the school population attended school ; 
in 1875 it was 38 per cent. In 1860 there 
were no blacks in school ; in 1875 there were 
59,941. In 1865 there were hardly any pub- 
lic schools; in 1873 there were 4,185. The 
State expended over a million of dollars last 
year for school purposes. 

Gen. Colquith, of Georgia, achieved a com- 
mendable success by excluding horse-racing 
and gambling from the last State Fair, of which 
he was president. Not only was the decision 
approved by the best citizens, but the Fair 
more than paid its expenses. “ We tried,” 
says the president, “to make such an ex- 
hibition that the most modest girl in the land 
could attend and ‘see nothing to make her 
blush, and are satisfied in knowing that we 
did this.’ Would that the officers of all 
our Agricultural Fairs could enjoy such 
satisfaction! 

Rev. J. C. Nevin, of the United Presby- 
terian Mission in China, writes that the mis- 
sionary community in Canton recently 
offered four prizes for a tract to reach the 
educated classes, on the importance of the 
religion of Christ as a means of elevating the 
morals of a nation, of promoting education, 
and of securing future happiness. Forty-two 
essays have been submitted, chiefly written 
by native Christians. The one that gained 
the highest prize has been printed and dis- 
tributed among the 10,000 literary candidates 
attending the great examination for the 
second degree in letters at Canton. 

Lenses d 

Wat MAY come oF A Reticious Form. 
—A writer in Frazer's Magazine, giving, from 
personal acquaintance, a vivid description of 
German Home Life, thus mentions an era in 
the youth of a young lady in Germany : 


“The rite of confirmation now comes. In 
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Protestant Germany it means nothing of the; There would seem, then, to be no existing 
religious enthusiasm, the ardent aspiration, | power to necessitate the use of the Bible in 


the passionate resolves that often mark the : ‘ i 
epoch in the-wilnds Of our young people. our public schools ; but ample room for it to 


There is nothing of ‘recollection’ or piety | be sanctioned or authorized, by State legisla- 
about the rite. It simply means, to those|tion. It is questioned by many Christian 
whom it most concerns, a long dress, visiting- | men whether it is expedient (in the highest 
cards, a bouquet, a lace-frilled pocket hand- \sense) to urge the passage of laws enacting, 


kerchi ‘Du’ i 
re ta z ; itomantinaes. —_ under State authority, that the Bible must be 


Visitors pour in to offer congratulations an 'read in all common schools. We believe that 
presents; cake and wine and bustle pervade | the wisest course will be, if there he legisla- 
a atmosphere; a droschky is tion upon it at all, to have it sanctioned by 
ired, and the confirmed young Christian is| each State, as everywhere permissible, the 
driven out to pay visits and show off her . 

finery.” actual course to be adopted being left to the 


es | UDICcipal and other local authorities having 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. control of public education. There is no 
legal or civil reason why majorities should 
not decide on this as upon other questions. 
Tur BIBLE IN THE PvsBuiic ScHoots.— |Our hope is strong, that, on this ground, the 
Surprise and regret have been expressed by | V¢TY large majority, if not all, of the public 
many writers for the press, that President schools in the United States, will voluntarily 
Grant should have touched, in his annual accept the reading of the Bible, when it is 
message to Congress, upon the subject of the | left to their deliberate choice. The educa- 
relation of government to religion. Fear js |tional value of the “ Book of books” has 
entertained that disadvantageous controversy been admitted by many who have not con- 
may thus be promoted. But an active con- fessed their belief in all of its blessed truths ; 
flict has been already going on in some parts | and its friendliness to the cause of private and 
of the Union, upon a question which involves | public morality has scarcely been denied by 
the fundamental character of our institutions. | @ny of the worst enemies of Christianity. For 
It appears to be clear that no positive sup-|Such reasons, it was legally decided in 
port of any form or establishment of religion Pennsylvania, many years ago, that the will 
is provided for in the Constitution of the }of Stephen Girard, which forbade sectarian 
United States. There is, however, in that |instruction and even visitation by recogniz’d 
document, nothing to prohibit the enconrage- | Ministers of the Gospel to the College for 
ment of religion, in any manner deemed orphans founded by him, did not exclude 
proper by the governments of the respective | ‘rom that institution the reading of the Bible, 
States. History shows, moreover, that the | °F its use as a text-book. One of the most 
foundations of the United American republic important public services of the late Horace 
were laid in the acceptance of Protest- Binney was his able argument maintaining 
ant Christianity. Only in a Bible land | before court this position concerning Girard 
could such institutions have continued (if | College ; by which many hundreds of orphans 
they could have been inaugurated), for nearly | have profited since. On the ground of the 
so long as a single century. While, then, the | highest public expediency, then, we believe 
most essential characteristic of our govern- | that it should be established as “ common 
ment and its charter is, the utmost liberty com- | law” in this country, that any School Board 
patible with security under law,—and there- | whose members conclude it to be proper and 
fore no “church and state” connection, no | desirable for the Bible to be read or used for 
compulsory religious establishment, is possi- | instruction in the schools under their charge, 
ble under the constitution, the spirit of our | shall have the indefeasible right to carry out 
laws favors religion. Christianity underlies|that conclusion. Individual scruples, of 
their surface everywhere, as primeval rocks Roman Catholics, Jews, &c., may be met - 
underlie the alluvial soil which conceals them |8uch manner as justice and charity may, 1 
from view. leach case, suggest. But the ignorance oF 
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errors of a minority of these should never be| Rurus P. KiNG, of Indiana, accompanied by 
allowed, upon a mere distortion of the idea of | Edward L. Scull, of this city, sailed from New 
popular rights, to thwart or interfere with the | York for Queenstown on Seventh-day, the 11th 


employment, in the education of the children 
of the people, of the one Book which will, if 


rightly accepted, be worth more to them than | 


all other books in the world together. 


—_—— —_-@ Se 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS.—A Review of the Life 
of William Ladd, “ The Apostle of Peace.” By 
Jacob S. Willets. Abridged mainly from a 
Memoir by John Hemmenway. With an Intro- 
duction to Sabbath-schools by Elihu Burritt. 
Published, at New Vienna, Ohio, by the Peace 
Association of Friends in America. 

Our readers have been made acquainted with the 
character and opinions, as well as labors, of 
William Ladd, through a series of extracts from 
his biography and writings contributed to our 
pages, some months ago, by the author of this 
little volume. There is, however, much in the 
book which will add, with interest, to what was 
conveyed by those extracts. A better or more 
readable work on behalf of the cause of Peace 
could, we believe, hardly be prepared, than the 
one before us. It is an 18mo., of 147 pages, 
issued in a manner creditable to Friends’ Pub- 
lishing House at New Vienna. 

Colored Americans.—The Trustees of the 
Murray Fund, of New York Yearly Meeting, 
have issued, during the present year, a book 
called ‘Narratives of Colored Americans.”’ 
Nearly half of the narratives have been taken 
from ‘‘ Mott's Sketches ;" which, owing to many 
of the sketches not being adapted to the present 
condition of our colored population, has for some 
years been out of print. 


Accounts are given in this book of about fifty 
colored persons, including events occurring be- 
tween the middle of the last century and the 
present time. Those of the most remarkable 
character are the following: Phillis Wheatley, 
Benjamin Banneker, Sojourner Truth, Old 
Susan, Poor Sarah (an Indian woman), Paul 
Cuffee, Solomon Bayley, Naimbanna, Gustavus 
Vassa, Lott Carey, Uncle Harry, and Quamino 
Buccan. The last named died at Burlington, in 
1870, at the age of 108 years. William J. Allin- 
son was his last visitor. 

These twelve biographical sketches alone would 
make a‘ book well worth reading; but, with nu- 
merous anecdotes and poetical selections inter- 
spersed, it is ¢ntertaining as well as instructive 
throughout. It is a 12mo., of 276 pages. W. 
Wood & Co., New York, are named upon the 
title-page as its publishers. 


| inst., on the steamship City of Berlin. Amid the 
| bustle incident to the departure of such a vessel, 


they and a few other Friends gathered in their 
state-room, and were favored to find the quiet which 


| attends the Saviour’s presence; and our dear 
| Friends and those whom they leave behind, and 


the Master’s work for which they have gone 
forth, were trustfully committed to Him who “is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, 
than the mighty waves of the sea.” R. P. King 
and his companion will probably proceed directly 
from Cork to Belfast, and enter upon their re- 
ligious labors in the north of Ireland. 


DIED. 


BEALS.—On the 25th of Ninth month, 1875, Dinah, 
wife of Jesse Beals, and daughter of Richard and 
Vashti Moon, aged 70 years; a member of West Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Mild and affectionate in 
her manners, professing that charity which covereth a 
multitude of sins, and which qualified her for useful- 
ness in the church, loving her Lord, she confided in 
Hispromises. Trusting in his sustaining grace, through 
a long and severe illness, relying only on the merits 
of her Saviour, she passed away, we reverently believe, 
to be forever with the Lord. 

CULBERTSON.—At his residence near New Lon- 
don, Ind., on the 2nd of Ninth month, 1875, James S. 
Culbertson, in the 38th year of his age; a member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 

REAGAN.—At his residence in New London, 
Howard Co., Indiana, on the 25th of Eleventh month, 
1875, Benjamin J. Reagan, inthe 63rd year of his age ; 
a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. By a 
consistent example through a long life, as well as from 
many expressions from his own lips, his friends have 
the consoling evidence that their loss is his gain. 
Nearly the last time he met with his friends in public 
worship he arose and exhorted his young friends to sell 
all they had and buy the Pearl of great price. 

VAIL.—At the residence of her grand-parents, 
John and Abigail Vail, of Coal Creek, Iowa, on the 
gth of’ Tenth month, 1875, Mary Elma, aged 2 years, 
daughter of David and Ellen S. Vail, of New Sharon 
Monthly Meeting. “Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


A series of meetings is appointed to be held at 
Winona, Columbiana Co., Ohio; immediately follow- 
ing those to be held at Salem, commencing there on 
the 14th of First month, 1876. 

We earnestly pray the Lord to direct some of His 
laborers to this part of His vineyard, tdat it may be- 
come more fruitful. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

IsAAC DEAN. 
SALLIE C, JOHNSON. 

The Western Soup Society will open their House, 
No. 1615 South street, Philadelphia, for the delivery of 
Soup to the poor, on Second-day the 2oth inst. As 
the funds in the Treasury are nearly exhausted, con- 
tributions will be gratefully received by 

SAMUEL BetTTLe, No. 151 North Tenth St., or, 
Davip SCULL, Jr., Treasurer, No. 125 Market St. 
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Friends’ Missionary Committee of Salem, Ohio, pro- bearings, and with masterly ability. There 
pose holding a series of meetings at their place, com-| j, no evidence of an approaching termination 


mencing on the evening of the 14th of First month, eal Sr, : Sa 
1876. A cordial invitation given to those whom the to the “ruinous conflict,” with its violations 


Lord may send. C. H. STRATTON. of the laws of civilized warfare, its inhu- 
Pres. Missionary Committee. |manity and desolation. Nevertheless, after 
ee ae a full consideration of the facts, that the in- 


A General Meeting is appointed to be held in| Surgents possess no government or organiza- 
Friends’ Meeting-house, in the City of Oskaloosa, | tion with which intercourse can be held, no de- 
Iowa, to begin half-past 6 o’clock, P. M., % irst month fined territory over which they have effective 
Ist, 1876. Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting will occur that | jurisdiction, nothing which enables them to 
day in the Yearly Meeting-house, at 11 o’clock, A.M. : . " ° 

On behalf of Committee, extend the protection of an organized govern- 
. GREENBERRY P. Woop, Clerk. | ment, no port open to other nations, no ex- 

Sprinc Date, Iowa, Twelfth mo. 6th, 1875. istence on the seas, and in short, nothing 
. | which can justify a recognition of either the 
independence or even belligerency of the in- 
| surgents—after consideration of all this and 
much more, the President concludes that the 

The message opens with a glowing and|American government can take no such 
graphic, but concise, recital of the progress| action. Yet, still, if the devastation in the 
of the country during the first hundred years | island and the losses and interruption to the 
of its existence, as connected with the Centen-| affairs of other nations shal) continue, it may 
tenial year, now so near at hand. It passes| be necessary hereafter to consider what ean 
then to the important subject of popular edu- | be done by way of mediation or intervention; 
cation by the public schools, and suggests the | and with respect to this, the United States 
umendment of State Constitutions so as to| may again offer its friendly services, as it has 
prohibit the use of any of the public moneys |alreacy done on a former occasion, when 
for the teaching of sectarian, religious, athe-| Spain said the time was not opportune, but 
istic or pagan tenets in the schools, supported | might hereafter hecome so. Spain has not 
by taxation or public moneys of any kind. | intimated that the time has yet come. The 
The next theme discussed by the message is | President says, however, that he makes no re- 
the vast mass of church property in the Uni-| commendation as to that phase of the subject 
ted States exempted from taxation or sharing | just now, but will send a special message 
in the expenses of government This property, | about it to Congress at “some period not far 
the President says, has grown from $83,000,- remote, and during the present session.”’ Pre- 
000 in 1850 to $1,000,000,000 in 1875, and | ceding this is a reference to the negotiations 
will reach $3,000,000,000 by the year 1890.| now going on at Madrid concerning certain 
He thinks this immense growth of untaxed | particular grievances of the United States, 
property, if not checked, may lead to unlaw-| which the President hopes may lead to a 
ful sequestration, violence, and perhaps blood- | satisfaciory adjustment of them ; and he says 
shed. He suggests that it be taxed, with | further that renewed efforts are being made 
perhaps the exception of the last “ resting | by Spain to introduce reforms in the internal 
places of the dead,” and “church edifices” | administration of Cuba. 
with “ proper restrictions,” The “Free Zone” on the Mexican borders 

Next after this follows the usual resumé of | of Texas, which gives opportunity for smug- 
our relations with foreign powers, which are | gling dutiable goods into the United States, 
friendly and satisfactory with most of them. | is still causing trouble; and the murderous 
Portugal has abolished “servitude” in her| cattle-stealing raids of the Mexican banditti 
colonies; the United States should pass laws|in that vicinity have been again call«d to 
prohibiting any American citizen from hold-|the attention of the Mexican government, 
ing slaves in any foreign country; Chili has| but, apparently, without much effect. Our 
made reparation for the seizure of the Ame-| disposable troops are not strong enough to 
rican whale ship “Good Return,” which | check these outrages and other violations of 
seizure occurred forty years ago; Colombia/| law, and an armed steamer has been sent to 
has been held accountable by the arbitrator | the Rio Grande to aid the troops. The labors 
for the seizure of the U. 8. ship Montijo; a|of the Mexican Claim Commission will soon 
reciprocal treaty bas been made with the|close. Venezuela has “practically aban- 
Sandwich Islands ; Spain paid the $80,000 for | doned” its objection to pay our old claims, 
certain American claims, two months before} and is now paying them, but in very “ mea- 
the money was due, and distribution to the| gre” amounts. An extension of the time for 
claimants has been directed. This closes that|the adjudication of the claimants on the 
part of the foreign summary. “ Alabama fund” is recommended, as the 

Then comes the Cuban question, which is| Court for that purpose, although it has made 
discussed at considerable length in ail its| great progress, is not likely to get through its 
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work within the allotted time. There is a| outlay we may muke, and “ strongly ” recom- 


further recommendation that some tribu- 
nal be established to enable aliens to collect 
claims against the United States. Attention 
is then called to the practical monopoly pos- 
sessed by certain ocean cable companies, on 
account of the privileges extended to them 
to land on the coasts of the United States; 
to the lowering and raising of the cable toll, 
accordingly as there is competition or no 
competition ; and then the suggestion is made 
that local legislation by the States might be 
brought to bear upon the subject and to the 
protection of the public against extortion, as 
capital seems to be ready to engage in that 
enterprise. The next following topics relate 
to flagrant abuses of our naturalization laws 


| 


which come to the notice of our foreign con | 
suls, the necessity of determining by law how | 


“expatriation” may be accomplished in 


proper cases, also of defining the status of| 


American women who marry foreigners, and 
of children born abroad of American parents, 
and providing for giving full legal effect to 
marriages by Americans in foreign countries 
These matters are called to the attention of 
Congress. 

Referring to the currency question the 
message expresses the hope that Congress will, 
at the earliest day practicable, take such 
steps as will insure “specie resumption ” by 
January 1, 1879, “at the farthest”; anc 
then adds that “it would be a great blessing 
if this could be consummated at an earlier 
day.” To this end the President advances a 
number of cogent arguments, and suggests 
certain auxiliary legislation, for the particu- 
lars of which we must refer to the document 
itself. Some better method for verifying 
claims against the Government is then sug- 
gested. Certain army improvements are re- 
commended ; and, referring to the Navy, it is 
said to have been quietly but effectively put 
into good condition, and quite equal to de- 
fence against any foe. Merchandise, the 
President thinks, should be excluded from 
the mails entirely. The “ Black Hills” trou- 
bles and the Indian Territory are then re- 
ferred to. A special report on the latter 
subject will be sent in by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Following these subjects comes a hearty 
reference to matters connected with the 
Centennial Exhibition : its advantages to the 
country at large; the creditable display the 

epartments of the Government itself will 


mending “such legislation and appropriations 
as will insure its success.” 

The necessity for measures to check poly- 
gamy in Utah, that will at the same time 
protect innocent children and possibly inno- 
cent “plural wives,” is suggested; also for 
checking the importation of Chinese women 
for base purposes. The message concludes 
with a summary of certain legislation already 
referred to above, which the President repeats 
in this form because “this will be the last 
annual message I shall have the honor to 
send to Congress before my successor is chosen.” 
With these wor/s General Grant puts the 
final extinguisher on the “third term.”— 
Publie Ledger. 


Abridged from the Penn Monthly. 


ABRAHAM AND DIRCK OP DEN GRAEFF.! 


“Talking of old home scenes, op den Graaff 
Teased the low backlog with his shodden staff, 
Till the red embers broke into a laugh 


And dance of flame, as if they fain would cheer 
The rugged face, half tender, half austere, 
Touched with the pathos of a homesick tear!” 
WHITTIER 
The history of Pennsylvania is yet unwrit- 
ten. When the typical American of to-day, 
momentarily wearied with the chase after 
wealth, an establishment, horses, a footman, 
and all those things which represent his con- 
ception of prosperity and practical happiness, 
stops to inquire, if ever he does, concerning 
the men who founded his country, who they 
were and whence they came, and what were 


| the causes which have influenced the develop- 


ment of its civilization, his thoughts invari- 
ably turn toward Massachusetts. Plymouth 
rocé looms up before bim vast and imposing, 
but the Delaware flows by unheeded. He is 
familiar with the story ot the Mayflower, and 
her burden of strange folk destined to a bar- 
ren shore is impressed vividly upon his 
imagination, but of the Welcome which sailed 
over the same sea, bearing a purer people to 
a better land, he has never heard a whisper. 
Why the chroniclers, who have so energeti- 
cally and successfully tilled the one field, 
should neglect the other, it is difficult to un- 
derstand. Surely there is enough of romance 
to please the fancy, and much food for rugged 
thought, in the career of that son of a fighting 
old English admiral, who forsook the paths 


|which seemingly led direct to fame and for- 


tune, and, assuming the quaint ways and plain 
garb of a despised sect, preached its peaceful 


make; the propriety of extending to the De- 'faith. Caleb Pusey, going out unarmed into 
partments further aid; the fact that the civ-| the forest to meet a threatened attack of the 


lized nations of the world, almost Without | sayages,.is a more heroic figure than bluster- 


exception, are taking steps to join us in cele- 
brating the Centennial; the further fact that | 
the International Exhibition will, by far, ex- | 


ing Miles Standish, girt with the sword he 


1 Many of the facts contained in this article have been ob- 
tained from Seidensticker’s * Pastorius und die Grundung von 


ceed in value to the country any pecuniary | Germantown.” 
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fought with in Flanders. Lloyd, Logan, and 
Pastorius, trained in the schools of Europe, 
and versed in all the learning of their day, 
were men whose peers are rarely found among 
colonists. The Quaker, the Mennonite, and 
the Moravian, mindful of how their fathers 
were harried from place to place with the 
prison behind and the stake threatening be- 
fore, bringing across the ocean with them 
their Bibles and often nothing else, with 
hearts warm enough and a creed broad 
enough to embrace the religious wayfarer and | 
wanderer, as well as the negro and Indian, 
contrast favorably with the narrow and in- 
tolerant Puritan whose hand fell heavily upon 
all of different race, habits or belief from his 
own. Unfortunately, however, the German 
has been hard to assimilate, the Quaker re- | 
pressed tendencies which seemed to him to| 
partake of the vanities of the world, and the | 
descendants of both have been slow to grope 
with the lamp of the historian amid the lives 
of their forefathers. Much which ought to have 
been preserved has therefore been irretriev- 
ably lost; but there still remain in neglected 
and out of the way places, rich harvests to be 
garnered by the future investigator, when a 
higher culture and the growth of a more cor- 
rect taste have taught him their value. After 
al) the materials have been gathered and win- 
nowed so that the true measure of the influ- 
ence which has been exerted by the Quaker 
may be ascertained, he will thenceforth oc- 
cupy the conspicuous position in the annals 
of the country to which he is entitled, but 
which he has as yet scarcely begun to attain.” 

Of recent years, since the long-continued 
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cognize with gratitude, if with regret, how fit- 
tingly others have commemorated the worth 
of one whom we neglected. 

It is the purpose of this article to gather 
into one sheaf such scattered and fragmentary 
facts concerning the lives of two others of 
those four signers as have survived the lapse 
of nearly two hundred years. In the council 
of the Mennonite Church which set forth the 
eighteen articles of their confession of faith at 
the city of Dordrecht, April 21st, 1632, one 
of the two delegates from Krevelt or Crefelt 
was Hermann op den Graeff. Of the antece- 
dents of this Hermann, nothing is known. A 
tradition, current among some of the descend- 
ants, asserts that the family were French- 
Germans, but the name itself would seem to 
indicate a Dutch origin. A recent able 
writer upon the subject has suggested the 
query as to how far the founders of the Qua- 
kers were familiar with the doctrines of the 
German Anabaptists, and intimates the 
opinion that the former sect was an outgrowth 
of the latter.‘ At all events, the plainness of 
dress and speech, the opposition to warfare, 
lawsuits, and the taking of oaths, and other 
points of resemblance, rendered a transition 
from the one belief to the other comparatively 
easy, so that George Fox, Robert Barclay, 
and William Penn, found little difficulty in 
the establishment of Friends’ meetings along 
the Rhine. The testimony of the Yearly 
Meeting at Amsterdam, Fifth month, 1693, 
says of Stephen Crisp, a noted preacher, that 
“In the year 1667 he visited the small com- 
pany of Friends then living at a place called 
Kreysheim in the Palatinate,” and “ Another 





struggle with slavery in the United States 
ended in its overthrow during the Rebellion, 
the protest against that institution sent by 
four German Friends of Germantown to the 
Quarterly Meeting in 1688, which was the 
first glimmering of the dawn of the contest, 


has grown to be famous.* The men who pre-| 


pared and signed this remarkable document 
slumbered in almost undisturbed obscurity 
until the scholarly Seidensticker published his 
sketches, and Whittier using the material thus 
collected, gave the name of Pastorius to the 
world in his beautiful poem. It is a little 
sad that Pastorius, whose life in America was 
spent here and who belonged to a mental and 
moral type entirely our own, should become 


celebrated as the Pennsylvania Pilgrim, as if 


he could only obtain appreciation by the sug- 
= of a comparison with the men who 
anded at Piymouth ; but no poet arose along 
the Schuylkill to tell the tale, and we must re- 


2To Abraham H. Cassel, of Harleysville, Penna., who has 





made it the purpose of his life to collect and preserve whatever 


relates to the German inhabitants of Pennsylvania, the de- 
apcaees of the men of that race owe a debt of lasting grati- 
tude. 


3 A recent authoress has tried to throw doubt upon the fact 


time he made a journey into the County of 
| Meurs to the town of Crevel, where a meeting 
was set up.” A priori we would expect the 
first German emigrants to Pennsylvania to 
c me from these towns, as was the case ; and, 
i’ we should make the farther inference that 
they were among the attendants at these 
Quaker meetings, we would probably not be 
far from the truth. When Pastorius had con- 
cluded to cross the ocean, in order, as he says, 
“to lead a quiet and Christian life,” he 
visited during April, 1683, a number of his 
friends, to end°avor to persuade them to ac- 
company him. At Cologne he found an 
acquaintance named Dotzen, who was willing, 
but could not obtain the consent of his wife. 
The reasons she gave for declining were, that 
at home she went from place to place in& 
carriage, but in America “ must she perhaps 
look after the cattle and milk her cows.’ 
Madame Dotzen was evidently a clear-head 

woman, who was too wise to exchange her 
present advantages for the uncertainties of & 
distant wilderness. From Urdingen be went 








of these Germans being then Friends. 


| 4 Authoress of the Pennsyivania Dutch. 











to Crefelt on foot, and there talked with | 
Tunes Kunders and his wife, and with Dirck, | 
Hermann, and Abraham op den Graeff, three | 
brothers, who were presumably sons of the) 
Mennonite delegate. Did they have some | 
dim and vague consciousness of the great 
work which they and their children under the | 
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1687, the honor of being the only German- 
town settlers who became legislators. 

Their strongest claim, however, to the re- 
membrance of future generations, is based 
upon the protest hitherto referred to, signed 
by Garret Henderich, Dirck op den Graeff, 
Francis Daniel Pastorius and Abraham op 


guidance of Providence were to perform?|den Graeff. This historic document has been 
Was it given to them to catch a glimpse of|so often published that it is unnecessary to 


what that little colony, planted in an un-| 
known land thousands of miles away, was in | 
the course of a few generations to become, or| 
was the hope of a religious peace alone suffi- | 
cient to calm their doubts and allay their | 
fears? Six weeks later they followed Pastor- | 
ius. At Rotterdam, on the way, on the 11th 
of June, they bought jointly from Jacob Tell- 
ner two thousand acres of land to be laid out 
in Pennsylvania. On the 6th of October, 
1683, together with Lenert Arets, Tunes 
Kunders, Reinert Tisen, Wilhelm Strepers, 
Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, Jan Simens, Jo- 
hannes Bleickers, Abraham Tunes and Jan 
Lucken, their wives, children and servants, in | 
all thirteen families, they arrived in Philadel- 
phia. On the 24th, in Germantown, they all 
drew lots for their respective locations, and 
immediately began to build the huts and dig | 
the caves in which, with, as may be imagined, | 
considerable inconvenience, they passed the) 
following winter. Germantown was laid out 
into fifty-five lots of fifty acres each, running | 
along upon both sides of the main street, and 
in 1689 Dirck op den Graeff owned the second 
lot on the west side going north, Hermann the 
third, and Abraham the fourth, with another 
half lot further to the northward. All three 
were weavers of linen. Richard Frame, in a 
description of Pennsylvania in verse, pub- 
lished in 1692, refers to Germantown: 


“Where lives High German People and Low Dutch | 
Whose Trade in weaving Linnen Cloth is much, 
There grows the Flax, as also you may know 
That from the same they do divide the tow.” 


_ On the 12th of Sixth month, 1689, Penn | 
issued to Direk op den Graeff, Abraham op | 
den Graeff, Hermann op den Graeff, called | 
“Towne President,” and eizht others, a char- 
ter for the incorporation of Germantown, and 
directed Dirck, Hermann, and Tunes Kund- | 
ers to be the first burgesses, and Abraham, | 
with Jacob Isaacs, Johaunes Cassel, Heifert 
Hapon, Herman Bon and Dirck Van Kolk | 
to be the first committee-men. The bailiff and 
two eldest burgesses were made justices of the 
peace.® This charter, however, did not go| 
into effect until 1691. Under it, afterward, 
Dirck was bailiff in the years 1693 and 1694, | 
and Abraham a burgess in 1692. Abraham | 
was also elected a member of the Assembly | 
for the years 1689, 1690 and 1692, sharing | 
with Pastorius, who held the same position in | 


—_—- 


* Pennsylvania Archives. Vol. 1. P. 3. 


reproduce it. It may be seen in the Grund- 
ung von Germantown—a work which should 
be made more accessible—Watson’s Annals, 
Evans’ Friends in the XVII. Century, and 
other books, but in all, except the first, the 
name of Abraham is found distorted by an 
original misprint, which is ever faithfully 
copied, and almost destroys its identity. Two 
hundred years have added few arguments and 
little strength to the objections which it 
urges. 

It is probable, from the learning and ability 
of Pastorius, that he was the author of this 
protest, though there is no positive evidence 
of the fact; but it is reasonably certain that 
Dirck op den Graeff bore it to the Quarterly 
Meeting at Richard Worrall’s, and his is the 
only name mentioned in connection with its 
presentation to the Yearly Meeting, to which it 
was referred as a topic of too much importance 
to be considered elsewhere. Perhaps, also, it 
should be observed that among the signatures, 
his name precedes that of Pastorius, so that 
if any significance whatever attaches to this 
circumstance, it may not be forgotten. 

A short time after this earnest expression 


‘of humanitarian seutiment had been laid 
‘away among neglected records, awaiting a 


more genial air and a stronger light in which 


| to germinate, events of seemingly much more 
|moment occurred to claim the attention of 
| the Society of Friends. 


George Keith, whose 


| memory is apostatized by them, and revered 


by Episcopalians, who had been one of the 
earliest and most effective of their preachers, 
began to differ with many of the leading 
members of the Society concern'ng questions 
of doctrine. In the nature of things, the 
defection of a man of such prominence was 
followed by that of many others. Dissension 
was introduced into the meetings, and division 
and discord into families. Iu a quiet and 
peaceable way the warfare was waged very 
bitterly and many harsh things were said 
softly. Dirck op den Graeff adhered to the 
cause of the Friends, but Abraham and Her- 
mann were among the disaffected, and the 
three brothers seem to have become more 
deeply involved in the controversy than any 
of the other Germans. The numerous public 
discussions which were held only served to 
confirm each faction in the correctness of 
its own rendering of the Scriptures; the 
Friends who were sent to deal with George 
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privately and to indicate to him whither he| favor, vested and since continued in Governor 
was tending, made little progress; and the| Penn, who thought fit to make his and our 
difficulty having become too great to be ap-|worthy friend, Thomas Lloyd, his Deputy 
peased, twenty-eight ministers presented a|Governor, by and under whom the Magis- 
paper of condemnation against him at the/ trates do act in the oa and whereas 

onthly Meeting at Frankford. Dirck op|it hath been proved before us that George 
den Graeff, a magistrate in the right of his| Keith, being a resident here, did, contrary to 
position as a burgess of Germantown, was|his duty, publicly revile the said Deputy 
— at the meeting and must in some way|Governor by calling him an impudent map, 

ave shown an interest in the proceedings, ne hee e was not fit to be a Governor, 
since Keith called him publicly “an impu-jand that his name would stink, with many 
dent Rascal.” Most unfortunate words! Ut-|other slighting and abusive expressions, both 


tered in a moment of thoughtless wrath, and 
repeated in the numerous pamphlets and 


to him and the Magistrates: (and he that 
useth such exorbitancy of speech towards our 


broadsides which the occasion called forth,|said Governor, may be supposed will easily 
they returned again and again to plague their|dare to call the Members of Council and 
author. Beaten out in the fervor of religious} Magistrates impudent Rascals, as he hath 
and polemic zeal, they were construed to|lately called one in an open assembly, that 
impliedly attack the civil government in the| was constituted by the Proprietary to be a 
person of one of its trusted officers. Ere long,| Magistrate) and he also charged the Magis- 
in reply to the testimony against Keith, the| trates who are Magistrates here, with engross- 
celebrated William Bradford printed “ An|ing the magisterial power into their hands, that 
Appeal from the twenty-eight Judges to the|they might usurp authority over him: saying 
Spirit of Truth and true Judgment in all| also, he hoped in God, he should shortly see 
faithful Friends called Quakers that meet at| their power taken from them: All which he 


this Yearly Meeting at Burlington, 7 mo., 
’92,” signed by George Keith, George Hutche- 
son, Thomas Budd, John Hart, Richard 
Dungwoody and Abraham op den Graeff. . . 

According to the account given by Caleb 
Pusey, an opponent of Keith, in bis “Satan’s 
Harbinger Encountered,” when Babbitt 
had stolen the sloop and escape! down 
the river, the three magistrates issued a war- 
rant in the nature of a hue and cry, and 
a party of men went out in a boat and cap- 
tured the robbers. As they were about to 
depart, Samuel Carpenter, a leading and 
wealthy Friend, stood up on the wharf and 
promised them one hundred pounds in the 
event of success. Doubtless they used sme 


acted in an indecent manner. 

“ And further, the said George Keith, with 
several of his adherents, having some few 
days since, with unusual insolence, by a 
printed sheet called an Appeal, etc., traduced 
and vilely misrepresented the industry, care, 
readiness, and vigilance of some Magistrates 
and others here, in their late proceedings 
against the privateers Babbitt and his crew, 
in order to bring them then to condign pun- 
ishment, whereby to discourzge such assemblies 
for the future; and have thereby defamed 
and arraigned the determination of the prin- 
cipal judicature against Murderers; and not 
only so, but also by wrong insinuations have 
labored to possess the readers of their pamph- 


force ; but to call them militia, and the war-|let, that it is inconsistent for those who are 


rant a commission, was, to say the least for it, 
quite ingenious on the part of Keith. The 
appeal had the effect of converting what had 
hitherto been purely a matter of Church into 
one of State. Bradford and John McComb 
were arrested and committed for printing it, 
but were afterwards discharged. Keith and 
Budd were indicted before the grand jury, 
tried, convicted and seutenced to pay a fine 
of five pounds each. These proceedings 
caused as much excitement as our placid fore 
fathers were capable of feeling, and became 
the subject of universal comment. The jus- 
tices, Arthur Cooke, Samuel Jennings, Sam- 
uel Richardson, Humphrey Murray, Anthony 
Morris and Robert Ewer met in private session 
on the 25th of 6 mo, 1692, and issued the 
following proclamation of warning and ex- 
planation: 


Ministers of the Gospel to act as Magistrates, 
which if granted, will render our said proprie- 
tary incapable of the powers given him by 
the King’s letters patent, and so prostitute the 
validity of every act of government, more 
especially in the executive part thereo!, to 
the courtesie and censure of all factious spirits, 
and malcontents under the same, 

“ Now forasmuch as we, as well as others, 
have borne and still do patiently endure the 
said George Keith and his adherents in their 
|many personal reflections against us and 
\their gross revilings of our religious Society, 


yet we cannot (without the violation of our 
trust to the King and governor, as also 
to the inhabitants of this government) pass 


by or connive at, such part of the said 
pamphlet and speeches, that have a tendency 
to sedition and disturbance of the peace, a5 





‘Whereas, the government of this Province, 


also to the subversion of the present govern- 


being by the late King of England’s peculiar| ment, or to the aspersing of the magistrates 


died 


Vert 
gTov 
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thereof. Therefore for the undeceiving of all 
people, we have thought fit by this public 
writing not only to signify that our proce- 
dure against the persons now in the Sheriff’s 
custody, as well as what we intend against 
others concerned (in its proper place) re- 
spects only that part of the said printed 
sheet which appears to have the tendency 
aforesaid, and not any part relating to differ- 
ences in religion, but also these are to cau- 
tion such who are well affected to the secu- 
rity, peace and legal administration of justice 
in this place that they give no countenance 
to any revilers and contemners of authority, 
magistrates or magistracy, as also to warn 
all other persons that they forbear the further 
publishing and spreading of the said pamph- 
lets, as they will answer the contrary at 
their peril.’ 


‘What we intend against others con-| 


cerned,’ would seem to imply that a bolt 
was being forged over the heads of Abraham 
op den Graeff and the remaining three 
signers of the insolent pamphlet; but it was 
never discharged. The Yearly Meeting at 
Burlington disowned Keith, and this action 
the Yearly Meeting at London confirmed. 
Dirck op den Graeff was one of those who 
signed the testimony against him and one of 
those giving a certificate to Samuel Jennings, 
who went to London to represent his op- 
ponents. Hermann op den Graeff, on the 
other hand, was among a minority of sixty- 
nine, who issued a paper at the Yearly 
Meeting at Burlington, favoring him. The 
results of this schism were extensive and 
grave. It placed a weapon in the hands of 
the enemies of Friends which they used in 
Europe, as well as here, without stint. 
Ecelesiastically it led to the foundation of 
the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. 
Politically it threatened to change the desti- 
nies of a Commonwealth, since it was one 
of the principal reasons assigned for depriv- 
ing Penn of the control of his province. 

Dirck died about May, 1697, leaving a 
widow Nileken or Nieltje, but probably no 
children. Hermann about September 29, 
L701, removed to Kent county, in the “ Ter- 
ritories,” now the State of Delaware, and 
died before May 2d, 1704. 

[t is probable that after the Keith diffi- 
culty Abraham did not renew his association 
with the Friends, and that his remains lie 
with those of the In de Hoffens (Dehaven) 
In the Mennonite graveyard on the Skippack 
hear Evansburg. His name has been con- 
verted into Updegraff, Updegrave and Upde- 
grove, but those who bear it are not numer- | 
ous, | 


lhe fine traits of character displayed by | 
the German settlers of Pennsylvania in their 


_— 
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fortitude under persecution abroad, and their 
persistent energy in overcoming the difficul- 
ties they encountered in a new land, among 
a strange people, speaking a different lan- 
|guage, have met with little recognition. 
Their peculiarities have attracted more atten- 
'tion than their thrifty habits and correct 
‘morals. The events of their lives, though 
| they might often teach a lesson well worthy 
|of our remembrance, have been buried in 
oblivion. And a hard fate, more malicious 
in its mischievousness than the gnomes of 
their native mountains, has, in many in- 
stances, by awkward and grotesque attempts 
at anglicization, which leave no traces of 
the original, obliterated their very names 
from the face of the earth.’ 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 
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THE BLACK PRINCESS. 


BY 8. M. B. PIATT. 


I knew a Princess: she was old, 
Crisp-haired, flat-featured, with a look 
Such as no dainty pen of gold 
Would write of in a fairy book. 


So bent she almost crouched, her face 
Was like the Sphinx’s face, to me, 

Touched with vast patience, desert grace, 
And lonesome, brooding mystery. 


What wonder that a faith so strong 

As hers, so sorrowful, so still, 
Should watch in bitter sands so long, 

Obedient to a burdening will! 
This Princess was a slave—like one 

I read of in a painted tale ; 
Yet free enough to see the sun, 

And all the flowers, without a vail. 
Not of the lamp, not of the ring, 

The helpless, powerful slave was she ; 
But of a subtler, fiercer thing— 

She was the slave of Slavery. 
Court-lace nor jewels had she seen : 

She wore a precious smile, so rare 
That at her side the whitest queen 

Were dark—her darkness was so fair. 
Nothing of loveliest loveliness 

This strange, sad Princess seemed to lack; 
Majestic with her calm distress 

She was, and beautiful, though black. 
Black, but enchanted black, and shut 

In some vague giant’s tower of air, 
Built higher than her hope was. But 

The true knight came and found her there. 
The Knight of the Pale Horse, he laid 

His shadowy lance against the spell 
That hid her self: as if afraid, 

The cruel blackness shrank and fell 
Then, lifting slow her pleasant sleep, 

He took her with him through the night, 
And swam a river cold and deep, 

And vanished up an awful height. 
And in her Father’s hous: beyond 

They gave her beauty, robe, and crown. 
On me, I think, far, faint, and fond, 

Her eyes to-day look, yearning, down. 

Independent. 
7 For exam:le: Bromberg has become Brownback. Bossert 
is now Buzzard, and Rivser, a giant, is changed into Razor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 14th inst, 

GREAT BriTAtn.—A proclamation has been pub- 
lished summoning Parliament to meet on the 8th of 
Second month, for the dispatch of important business. 

Up to the 8th inst. 59 bodies had been recovered 
from the colliery near Barnsley in which the explosion 
occurred, and it was believed that those killed would 
number between 130 and 140. Another explosion 
took place on the 8th, this one being in a coal mine 
near Leeds. 

The steamer Deutschland, belonging to the North 
German Lloyd’s line, between Bremen and New York, 
was wrecked on the Kentish Knock Sands, a few miles 
off the mouth of the Thames, on the night of the 5th 
inst., during a heavy snow-storm. Signals of distress 
were seen at Harwich, but on account of the violence 
of the storm and the lack of a life-boat, no effective 
assistance could be given until the 7th, when by means 
of a steam tug, about 140 persons were rescued who 


‘ were clinging to the rigging, the hull be'ng completely 


under water. Nearly 70 persons are believed to have 
been lost. The vessel was a few miles out of its 


course, probably owing to the Storm, and was proceed- | 
ing cautiously, casting the lead every half hour, when | 


he disaster occurred. 

The Vice Chancellor of Cambridge University has 
announced as the subject of this year’s poem in the 
competition for the Chancellor’s medal, the Centenary 
of American [udependence. 

FRANCE.—In the Assembly on the 9th balloting be- 
gan for the election of 75 Senators, who are to hold 
their office for life. The Duke D’Audiffret Pasquier, 
the President of the Assembly, and M. Martol, first 
Vice-President, were the first elected, no others re- 
ceiving the absolute majority required on the first bal- 
lot. Surprise was caused by the strength shown by the 
Left in the voting, their candidates receiving an average 
of 325 votes agains: 317, the average for those of the 
Right. On subsequent days, the balloting was continued, 
and up to the 14th inst., 41 members had been elected. 

The municipality of Paris have voted a subscription 
of $2,000 to the fund for the proposed Centennial 
monument in New York harbor. 

The French Transatlantic steamer L'Amerique, on 


to a case of “dynamite” which formed part of the 
baggage of a passenger, unsuspected by those in charge, 
Dynamite consists of nitro glycerine absorbed by some 


porous inert solid, a substance much used as the ab- ° 


sorbent being a peculiar kind of earth found in Han. 
over, Germany. In this form it is considered less 
dangerous than some other explosives, while its effi- 
ciency is very great when properly used. It is plain, 
however, that only by the most criminal recklessness 
could such an article have been concealed among or- 
dinary baggage. This line of steamers has been noted 
for its careful management, as indicated by its com- 
parative freedom from accidents. In eighteen years 
only two of its vessels had been wrecked, in both cases 
without loss of life. 

Ecypt.—It is stated that the Khedive has recently 
established a high school for women, to contain over 
2,000 students, and similar in many respects to the 
Normal schools of this country. 

CHINA.—-The arrangements for sending Chinese 
legations abroad are proceeding. Ministers have been 
appointed to the United States, Peru, and Japan. 

A letter lately published in the Boston Yournal 
mentions that when the Jesuits were expelled from 
China about 200 years ago, their property was confisca- 
ted ; but the Propaganda at Rome carefully preserved all 
their title deeds and evidences of ownership, and when, 
recenily, France entered into a treaty with China, she 
demanded the restoration of the confiscated estates. 
The Chinese ministers formally yielded to the demand, 
probably supposing that the property could not be 
identified ; but to their surprise, the original title-deeds, 
yellowed by time and mouldy from their long repose, 
were produced, accurately describing the location of 
the property. The Romish Church is therefore in pos- 
session of large estates in different parts of the empire, 
and with the profits arising therefrom, the Jesuits are 
building costiy cathedrals in Canton and Pekin, and 
houses of worship in every important city, while they 
are very successful in making proselytes. The French 
Minister has obtained from the Chinese government a 
decree permitting the priests to decide all questions of 
law between Chinese Roman Catholics and those who 
still adhere to the prevalent religion uf China. 

DomestTic.—The position of Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, vacated by the resignation of E. P. Smith, 


its eastward passage from New York, was disabled | ¥4S offered by the President successively to E. S. 
on the night of the 2oth ult. by the breaking of the| Tobey, of Boston, and Marcus L. Ward, of New 
main shaft, and was thus obliged to proceed under | Jersey, but declined by both. John Q. Smith, ex- 
sail. The next day the English steamer China, coming member of Congress from Ohio, has now been ap- 
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up, took on board the mails and such passengers, 13 in| 


number, as preferred to be thus transferred and thus 
avoid the delay which must attend the disabled vessel. 
The captain considered himself in no need of other as- 
sistance at that time. After the arrival of the China, a 
vessel was sent out by the French company to search for 
L’Amerique, but up to the 14th inst. the latter had not 
reached its destination. It was spoken bya German steam- 
er about the Ist, and was then 500 miles west of Brest. 

GERMANY.—A Berlin dispatch to the London Morn- 
ing /ost says that Count Von Arnim has refused to 
obey the summors to attend to be tried for treason, on 
the plea of ill health. He now resides in Switzerland. 

The Pall Mali Gazette, of London, publishes a re- 
port from Berlin that the Prussian government has 
formally summoned the Archbishop of Cologne to re- 
sign, and that this is a preliminary to legal proceedings 
to depose him. 

Another disaster has occurred in connection with one 
of the North German Lloyd’s line, following closely on 
the wreck of the Deutschland. As the steamer Mosel 
was receiving its passengers for New York at Bremer- 
haven, on the IIthinst., an explosion took place on the 
quay, by which it is reported that 60 persons were 


killed and 40 wounded, four of the former and six of 


the latter being passengers. The explosion is attributed 


pointed, and has accepted. 

CONGRESS.—The standing committees of the Senate 
were appointed by resolution on the gth inst. Those 
of the House, which are appointed by the Speaker, 
have not yet been announced. The Senate was in 
session on the 8th and oth, when a number of bills and 
resolutions were introduced, among which were the 
following: To provide for the regulation and counting 
of the electoral votes for President and Vice-President; 
to grant charter rights for ocean telegraphs between 
| the Pacific coast of the United States and Asia; to 
| amend the Constitution so as to elect the President and 
| Vice-President by the direct vote of the people; to con- 
| fer exclusive jurisdiction over Indian reservations on 
| U. S. Courts, and provide for the punishment of crimes 





committed by and against Indians; to authorize the 
payment of duties on imports in legal tender and 
| National Bank notes; and others. The House ad- 
| journed from the 7th to the roth, and then to the 14th) 
| and transacted but little business during its session. 
| A bill was introduced to fix the postage on pamphle's, 
| transient newspapers, magazines, circulars, proof-sheets 
| and corrected proofs, hand bills, &c., after the first of 
next year, at one cent for every two ounces or fraction 
thereof, leaving books and other mailable matter of 
the third-class as now, viz., one cent per ounce. 
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